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THE UNIVERSAL 


POSITION CHIAR, 


A COMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 


-——AND=—— 


Elepant Accessory. 


-—-O-: 





Invented and Designed by a Photographer 


For the use of Photographers. 


‘—O—: 





ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure 





All parts adjustable and interchang- 
able, Seat raises and lowers six inches 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 
carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
justed to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 

The attachments now ready are: 
Large and small curved arms. No. 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


For Illustrated Cir- 
cular ‘and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers— 


Lhos. EX. MecCollin, 
TRADE AGENT. 
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The Finest Standing 


Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 
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It is a most surprising fact that the intro- 
duction of anything new seems to be dis- 
couraged by the public. One would think 
that the immense advantage of paper over 
glass negatives, for field work especially, 
would induce the view photographer, 
whether professional or amateur, to at once 
adopt them, if the resulting negative could 
be shown to equal glass. The melancholy 
fact remains, however, that instead of try- 
ing the new invention, which could be done 
at a very small cost, the average amateur 
begins at once to pick it to pieces without 
knowing anything whatever about the pro- 
cess. He talks learnedly upon the subject, 
insists that the grain will show; that the 
paper will rot in time from the use of oil ; 
that re-oiling is necessary every time the 
negative is printed, or that the odor of 
castor oil is disagreeable to his aristocratic 
nose. All these objections I have heard, 
and upon asking: ‘‘ Have you given the 
negatives a fair trial ?’”’ the answer has gen- 
erally been: ‘‘ No; but so-and-so has, and 
he dont appear to think much of them ’’— 
or something to that effect. 

There are but few of my photographic 
acquaintances who have a roll holder, and 
not more than half a dozen who have tried 
the paper at all. ‘‘ I want,” they say, ‘‘to 
be absolutely sure the paper is a perfect 
success, and then perhaps I may try it.’’ 
Suppose every one had taken this for their 





motto, what advance would we have made 
toward civilization to-day ? 

Before speaking of the manipulation of 
the paper negative, I will mention briefly 
some of its advantages. In speaking of the 
paper negative, I refer to its utility in field 
work only. 

One of the most material advantages of 
paper over glass is the cost. The price for 
a roll for the Eastman Holder of the 8 x Ito 
size is four dollars. The roll contains paper 
sufficient for twenty-four exposures. The 
cost of two dozen plates the same size is 
five dollars. The cost of development is 
also less, for where it would take six or 
eight ounces of developer to cover the 
plate in a tray, a quantity sufficient to 
nearly cover the bottom of the dish is 
enough for the paper negative ; and, in 
fixing, a dozen or more may be fixed at 
the same time, which is a great advantage 
when we take into consideration the time 
often lost while waiting for one negative to 
fix before going on with the development 
of the next. Of course, this is of no im- 
portance in small negatives, where half a 
dozen can be fixed in the same tray, but 
using when 8 x ro or larger, it is of the 
greatest advantage. Again, in making an 
extended trip with large glass plates, they 
always have to be shipped to the desired 
point, and the cost of express counts up 
wonderfully, as I can readily testify. 

It is useless to speak of the advantage of 
paper being non-breakable, as that is evi- 
dent to all. I have heard frequent com- 


plaints from those having travelled in a 
foreign country of the custom house offi- 
cials having opened their boxes, and spoiled 
their plates, as well they might ; for in these 
days of dynamite and infernal machines, a 
large heavy package, wrapped up most 
securely, is one of the first things to attract 
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attention, while such small light packages 
as the rolls run a very good chance of never 
being noticed. A great deal of time is also 
saved in changing at night. A roll can be 
taken from a holder and another substi- 
tuted in five minutes easily, while it takes 
half an hour or more to change a dozen 
plates. With paper negatives one is never 
troubled with pin-holes due to dust, as the 
paper both before and after exposure is on 
a tight roll, and the dust has no chance to 
get atit. In making pictures of interiors, 
itis frequently necessary to work against 
the light, and, with glass, it is impossible to 
do so without producing halation. 
Amateurs are frequently troubled with 
exposing the same plate twice ; there is 
much less chance of doing this when you 
have one holder than when you have six. 
Again, when going out fora day’s work, 
the advantage of one holder over a number 
is evident. Many other advantages might 
be cited, but I must pass on to the more 
important part of my subject, namely— 


The Manipulation of the Paper Negative. 

It is requisite that a man should be able 
to make a good negative on glass before 
he attempts paper, not that the manipula- 
tion of paper is more difficult, but if one 
cannot make a good glass negative it is 
absurd to try paper, and then blame the 
paper, as he surely will do, as the cause of 
his failure. I will take for granted, that my 
reader is thoroughly acquainted with the 
manipulation of gelatine plates, but knows 
nothing whatever of the use of paper and 
the roll holder. 

The Eastman Roll Holder can be fitted 
to any camera, and will not interfere with 
the use of plates on the same box. Sup- 
posing, then, that you have a roll holder, 
you must first become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its mechanism. There is 
nothing like fully understanding the tools 
with which we are working. I dont con- 
sider a man thoroughly acquainted with a 
roll holder until he can put in and take out 
a roll in absolute darkness, by the sense of 
touch only. The paper comes rolled with 
the film side inward, butif you are in doubt 
touch the edge ot the paper with the mois- 
tened finger, and the film side will feet 
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slightly sticky. When the roll is properly 
adjusted and the holder closed, draw the 
slide and make two lines on the paper with 
a pencil, one at each end; this will show 
where your first plate was when you cut 
the paper apart for development. Return 
your slide, and you are ready for your day’s 
work. Expose the same as for glass, the 
rapidity of paper being about equal to that 
of the most rapid plate made. On return- 
ing to your dark room, get a piece of clean 
glass several times larger than the size you 
have exposed, and also one the same size. 
Cut with a penknife the exposed from the 
unexposed paper along the groove made 
for the purpose, roll the loose end up, take 
out the entire exposed roll, and put it film 
side up on your large glass. Now, with your 
glass, same size as your negative, cut the 
paper into its proper lengths. You can 
keep account of exposures by numbering 
them in rotation ; but, of course, as you 
cut the paper, the ‘first will be last, and 
the last will be first.’’ Begin development 
by putting the cut paper into a tray of water 
and allowing it to remain until it becomes 
limp. Be sure your tray is perfectly clean 
before putting the paper into it, otherwise 
you may find your paper spotted. 

Cleanliness is far ahead of godliness in 
working paper negatives. When your paper 
is limp, transfer it to another tray, and pour 
over it the developer, the formula for which 
it is unnecessary to give, as it comes with 
every roll. It is the combination of Mr. 
David Cooper, and, as it cannot be im- 
proved upon, I would not advise any one 
to begin by using any other. 

Develop exactly as fora dry plate, and 
wash well between developing and fixing. 
Use clear hypo, as when it is discolored it 
is apt to stain the paper. It is sometimes 
puzzling for a beginner to tell when a paper 
negative is fixed, soI would suggest put- 
ting them all in the hypo. at once, and let- 
ting them remain, with frequent movement, 
for from eight to ten minutes. I have not 
found alum necessary. Wash for fifteen 
minutes in five or six changes of water, 
and then, if the negative requires it, inten- 
sify, which may be done by any of the 
usual formule. When finished, the nega- 
tive must be carefully lifted from the water 
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and placed face downward on a piece of 
hard rubber, which has been previously 
oiled, squeegeed down, and set aside to 
dry. The rubber tablets and the squeegees 
are supplied by the Eastman Co. When 
dry, the negative will readily peel from the 
rubber with a fine polished surface. Now 
comes the oiling to obliterate the grain, and 
render the paper more transparent at the 
same time. 
point at which most failures are made, but 
with a little practice you will find oiling 
one of the simplest things imaginable. It 
is interesting, too, for it brings out the pic- 
ture almost like a new development. Lay 
your negative, face downward, on a table, 


| the remedy. 


This has seemed to be the | 


on a piece of clean wrapping paper, and | 


fasten it there by means of four thumb 
tacks, one at each corner. Now pour some 
castor oil into a beaker or tea cup, and 
with a rag spread it over the back of the 
negative, which will assume a mottled ap- 
pearance. Now take a hot flat iron in the 
right hand (if you are right handed) and 
your rag, thoroughly saturated with oil, in 
your left. Press the iron on the left hand 
side of the paper, and it will immediately 
absorb the oil, turning the paper white. 
Iron toward the right, and as the iron 
passes over the paper, follow it closely 
with the oiled rag, the paper being hot, 
will absorb the oil and instantly change to 
an even black color. This is the much 
feared process of oiling ; the entire opera- 
tion can easily be done in two minutes. 
Remove the thumb tacks from the paper, 
and upon holding it to the light you can 
hardly believe it is the same paper you put 
down a few moments ago. The grain has 
entirely disappeared, and the negative has 
as beautiful an appearance as any glass 
negative could possibly have. The excess 
of*oil may now be rubbed from the back 
with a rag, and if any oil has gotten on 
the face, it can be removed with a little 
alcohol. The negative is now ready for 
printing. Do not place the back of the 
negative against any substance whatever, 
except glass, for any other substance will 
absorb the oil from the paper, and it will 
then be necessary to re-oil it. Keep your 
paper back to back between glass, and you 
will have no trouble. I have kept some 
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| for over six months in this way, and they 


are as black now as the day they were 
oiled. If properly manipulated the paper 
will show no signs of grain, and, if it does, 
you may be sure it is some fault of the ma- 
nipulator and not of the paper. A little 
practice will show the cause, and therefore 
I would say in conclusion 
that if you try paper, and succeed with it, 
I dont think anything could ever induce 
you to use glass again. 


>< 


A Method for Securing Brilliant Reproduc- 
tions from Flat Overtimed Negatives. 
BY WILLIAM H. RAU. 

Sometimes an error in the judgment as 
to the rapidity of the gelatine plate, or, it 
may be in estimating the strength of the 
light, will cause us to over-time our expos- 
ures to a degree far beyond what is neces- 
sary. 

Our experience in this direction may be 


| of value, and the means we employed to 


remedy the ill may be serviceable to a pho- 
tographer similarly situated. 

We had made upon large plates expos- 
ures of the interior of a handsomely fur- 
nished room, especially arranged for the 
occasion, and imagining that we had given 
the correct time or near it, and not for an 
instant suspecting an over-exposure, we 
confidently placed the plate in the normal 
developer. The image did not begin to 
appear at once, but almost immediately on 
its appearance began to overcast. We at 
once saw that the exposure was probably 
four times as much as it should have been. 
We were anxious to save the plate, as the 
conditions for making another exposure 
were no longer possible. 

It was very tame and flat, but full of de- 
tail. We added more pyro. and bromide, 
in order to give it the density necessary for 
printing, and when sufficient strength was 
had, fixed it in the usual manner. 

We then resorted to the following means 
for getting a brilliant picture by reproduc- 
ing the negative. . 

We took a rapid plate, and exposed it 
for one second under the negative to the 
light of an ordinary gas flame, at a distance 
of 18 inches. 











Great care was necessary in developing 
this positive, and we used the following 
proportion to secure as much contrast in the 
impression as possible. 

We made the following solutions : 


A 
Water . : - Io 02, 
Cc rystallized sulphite soda coe 2 
Carbonate potassa. .. .. 4 “ 
Water to make up to 16 oz. 

B 
Water 10 oz. 


Sulphite soda, ‘eryst. « ° $= 
Sulphuric acid (added slowly) « 1 drachm 
Pyrogallic acid I OZ. 
Water to make up to 16 02, 


Of these solutions we took of— 


ee ee ee 1% drachms 
ca sm. i as ee “ 
Water . 6 oz. 


Solution of bromide potas- 


sium (20grs to 0z) . 1% drachms 


The development proceeded slowly, and 
gradually built up a vigorous and plucky 
positive, full of detail and crispness. 

We then used this positive to reproduce 
the negative, employing a rapid plate, giv- 
ing the same exposure, and using the same 
developer. 

The final negative had all the appearance 
of a properly timed plate. 

In connection with the above, it may be 
of interest to know the value of Farmer’s 
solution as a local reducer of too great in- 
tensity, either in a negative or print. 

It consists of a mixture of hyposulphite 
of soda and ferri-cyanide of potassium. 

A solution of each is made of equal 
strength, say one ounce to a pint of water ; 
when used, one-half drachm of the ferri- 
cyanide is added to one ounce of the hypo, 
the negative is plunged in the solution, and 
as the high lights are attacked first, they 
may be effectually reduced before the sha- 
dows are touched. 

The solution may also be used for reduc- 
ing over-printed photographs upon paper 
without affecting the tone in the least. 

pa Sa eee 


ON PHOTOGRAPHING FLOWERS. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 


Now that the time of year is come when 


“ Proud-pied April dressed in all his trim 
Has put a spirit of youth in everything” — 
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the amateur, » iain to resist the strong in- 
infection of the season, goes forth with 
camera to seek 


“An impulse from the vernal wood.” 


How eager is he to impress the tender 
leafage of the trees before the heavy foliage 
of the summer shuts out the lovely glimpses 
of the landscape between the boughs. 

But it seems strange ‘‘the flowers that 
bloom in the spring’’ should not oftener 
tempt him to their taking off, so beautiful 
in themselves, capable of such variety of 
lovely combinations, and offering so broad 
a scope to the exercise of the taste. 

True, we cannot rely upon the sensitive 
film to fairly set forth the lovely colors of 
the flowers in their true tone relations as 
they appear to the eye. The bright red of 
the rose, the brilliant yellow of the daffodil, 
when translated by photography, are pro- 
faned to black. So, if like the painter, 
we arrange our bouquet, and let these 
colors represent the high lights, we shall 
find that the sensitive plate inverts the 
color-relation. Beautiful, as such flowers 
are, they had therefore better be sparingly 
used. But nature is so lavish in her lar- 
gess of gradations of the same color that 
we have ample scope for selecting such as 
will give us any desired shade in the pho- 
tograph. 

There are shades of yellow and red in 
flowers which give most agreeable deep 
grey. The photographic tone is, of course, 
much lower than in nature, but it is just 
for this reason that they are suited for the 
deeper half shadows. Blue flowers will 
take white or pale grey, and may therefore 
be harmoniously grouped with white flow- 
ers in managing the high lights. The dark 
blues, the pale buffs, the light lemon, pur- 
ples, light and dark, together with pink 
and tea roses, make a rich variety of pleas- 
ing half lights. 

A little experience will teach us what 
shade a color will take when photographed 
which will vary with the amount of light 
to which it is exposed. 

For instance, a dark blue flower will take 
white, or nearly white, in a strong light ; 
but in the shadow of other flowers will ap- 





pear grey, 
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In the selection of white flowers give the 
preference to those having the surface 
broken up, to catch the shadows, like the 
button daisy, the chrysanthemum and the 
aster. 

Sometimes flowers are very arbitrary as 
far as photography is concerned, in choos- 
ing for themselves two colors which do not 
take well together. 

There is the ox-eye daisy or field flower, 
with its mound of gold, set round with 
milk white rays—a.great favorite with the 
poet, but I fear not with the photographer. 
The bright rays retain their brilliancy, and 
the damascene is rendered beautifully, 
but the heart of gold taratsies. 

Now a little device, ‘‘an art which doth 
mend nature,”’ will help us. 

We dust a little powdered chalk, or the 
bloom which is used for artificial fruit, upon 
the centre of the daisy, until the deep yel- 
low is diluted to the required paleness. 

The great aim in the arrangement of a 
bunch of flowers for photographing is the 
proper massing of the lights and shades, 
the avoidance of what artists call spotti- 
ness. 

The alternation of light and dark flowers 
is unpleasant. The grouping always looks 
well when the bouquet is divided diagon- 
ally as much as possible in two main divi- 
sions of light and shade, the transition in 
each being gradual—the dark blending into 
the light, the light into the dark. 

The massing of the lights and shadows 
is best secured by using a good deal of the 
foliage for the shadows. . There is almost 
an infinite variety in the shades of green, 
so that the gradation is not difficult to se- 
cure. After the arrangement of the shad- 
ows is completed, portions which need 
lighting up may be enlivened by wetting 
them with water, so that they reflect more 
light. 

By the way, dew drops may be imitated 
by sprinkling with water, but be careful 
not to wet the background, or you will 
make an unpleasant stain in the photo- 
graph. 

It is a common practice to fasten the 
flowers against a wall or upright screen by 
means of pins and strips of paper, but all 
such arrangements prevent the flowers 





from having the careless gracefulness of 
Nature, to say nothing of the trouble of 
fixing them in any desired position. 

Accident suggested a better plan. Hav- 
ing laid some flowers upon a table, and 
noticing the graceful manner in which they 
disposed themselves, the thought was at 
once suggested to leave them lie as they 
were, and to point the camera down at 
them. 

A platform was rigged up, consisting of 
an old camera stand with the base board 
fixed in an upright position, so that the lens 
came vertically over the centre of the flow- 
ers. A step ladder was used to climb up 
and look down upon the ground glass in 
focussing, and a phantom shutter, with the 
gum band off and the upper slide removed, 
in making the exposure and in shutting off 
the light. 

An ordinary cap, you know, would have 
a tendency to drop off in such a position ; 
but the little catch on the shutter held the 
flap against the opening of the lens until 
everything was ready for exposure, when, 
the flap raleased, fell by its own gravity to 
a vertical position. 

The background was a piece of mat sur- 
face greenish-grey paper. 

The principal light which fell upon the 
flowers was allowed to come in from one 
side only. This gave most pleasing shad- 
ows of the flowers upon the background, 
which helped to give them beautiful re- 
lief. Do not neglect the securing of these 
shadows as they add wonderfully to the 
picture. 

It is not necessary to have the sun shin- 
ing upon the flowers to get shadows ; in 
fact, it is better to have them in the shade 
and to secure the shadows by contrasting 
the lights. 

Use rapid plates and give plenty of time, 
so as to secure softness in the high — 
and detail in the shadows. 

Nothing is more unpleasant than neceh- 
ness in flower subjects. 

If the plate has had sufficient time, it will 
surely build up. When the image begins 
to appear do not force it up rapidly with 
the addition of alkali, but let it come 
slowly. Do not let it remain in the devel- 
oper to intensify too much, or the softness 
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of the high lights .will be injured. Let it 
obtain sufficient strength only for printing 
in the shade- 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh for a con- 
siderable ‘tithe by placing them in an air- 
tight box’ with ice. 

Very pretty effécts may be had by arrang- 
ing the flowers in suitable vases, which, of 
course, are not laid flat on a table, but 
placed against a’wall, and the camera di- 
rected at them:in the usual way. 

Some care is needed in managing the 
light to prevent unpleasant reflection from 
the rounded surface of the vessels. 

A veranda opening on one side is a good 
place to make the exposure. 

I have secured good results by screening 
the light by means'‘of a sheet or white cur- 
tain during the first part of the exposure, 
and removing the screen during the last 
second or two. This’ gives softness, and 
at the same time sufficient intensity in the 
shadows. : 

Perhaps a word about photographing 
fruit may not be out of place. 

Spottiness is more difficult to get rid of 
with fruit than with flowers. Sometimes it 
will be necessary to concentrate the light 
upon certain portions by means of card re- 
flectors, so as to get a pleasant contrast of 
light and shade. In one instance, I used a 
large lens to get a centre of light. 

A bunch of grapes is very difficult, be- 
cause each grape catches the light, and 
claims individual attention, and the masg- 
ing of broad lights and shadows is hard to 
secure. I only obtained good results by 
selecting two bunches of grapes, one of a 
very dark variety and the other of a light 
green. 

The resulting photograph gave a pleas- 
ant contrast of light and shade, which was 
heightened by choosing suitable vine leaves 
and tendrils for a setting. 

The grapes were laid upon the table like 
the flowers, and arranged so as to cast a 
shadow upon the background, the dark 
variety being in the shadow. 

A judicious distribution of flowers with 
the fruit often adds much to the charms of 
the picture. Avoid, however, crowding 
the basket or vase in which they are 
placed. 





Reminiscences of Travel of an “Old-Time” 
Amateur; 
To the Editor of The American Journal 

of Photography : i . 

DEAR Sir :—In spite of the facet of so 
many persons travelling now-a-days with 
the camera and tHe irivaluable Dry Plates, 
I have thought that it perhaps might not be 
uninteresting to your readers to hear the 
experiences of a now: old-time amateur 
when in Europe some eleven years ago in 
search of photégraphic subjects. I must, 
however, premise that photography, so far 
from being the first, was almost the last 
object of the trip—the health of several of 
the party being the main object that took 
us abroad. 

Although the term “ Dry Plate’’ is now 
confined to gelatine exclusively, yet those 
who are familiar with photographic his- 
tory will be well aware that even at that 
time collodion dry plates were well known 
and largely used among both professional 
and amateur photographers. Thus, the 
good ship “‘ Scythia’ which took our party 
to English shores, carried a stock of these 
same plates prepared by the ‘“‘ gum gallic’’ 
process (a formula for which I gave ina 
recent article ) together with a full outfit 
for Wet Collodion, 7. é., tent, chemicals, 
clean glass, and all the other impedimenta. 

A pleasant voyage of about ten days 
landed us at Queenstown, Ireland, and 
after getting our sea legs off at Cork we 
started for the beautiful lakes of Killarney 
in a wagonette that just held us comfort- 
ably. The country was of course interest- 
ing to a new comer, but contained nothing 
of a special photographic value, but it cer- 
tainly afforded an excellent opportunity of 
seeing the Irish peasantry at home. We 
wish that we could speak more highly of 
the homes and indeed the general manner 
of life of these people, but it was a sad 
sight to see the bitter struggle with pov- 
erty on every side, especially as shown in 
the dens in which many of them live or 
rather exist, I should say. Nevertheless, 
they are almost invariably courteous to 
strangers, and quite talkative if a chance 
be offered them, Woe to the man who 
tries to “‘chaff’’ them, for they are very 
quick at repartee and will not seldom drive 
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the stranger off the worse for any attempt 
at wit. 

Two days of delightful riding brought us 
to the lakes. Subjects for the camera 
abounded here at every turn, but owing to 
short time I only got three views, one of 
the beautiful Ross Castle, and some other 
nameless bits of the picturesque. I learned 
one practical lesson, however, that may be 
worth repeating. Having the camera 
pitched on a road very light in color, the 
subject being a dark one, my eyes were so 
blinded by the glare, particularly that from 
below while focussing, that I almost uncon- 
sciously undertimed my first plate. The 
eye being so over-filled with sunshine, it 
seemed as if everything else must be cor- 
respondingly bright. The development of 
the plate proved that I was mistaken, and 
I did not fail in this manner again. I would 
especially caution those who have to pho- 
tograph ivy-covered walls to give a full ex- 
posure, for the color is highly non-actinic. 

In spite of the inferior sensitiveness of 
Collodion Dry Plates, they are very conve- 
nient to the tourist, from the fact that they 
can be developed and finished quickly and 
with a very small amount of water. I was 
always quite independent of the dark room, 
simply waiting until dark (which, by the 
way, in those high latitudes in summer 
often does not set in completely until to 
P. M.), and then extemporizing a sink with 
my wash-hand basin, and a tap of the 
pitcher with a rubber tube having a spring 
clip at the bottom. By keeping the pitcher 
well elevated I could make a stream of 
water play over the plate through the tube, 
which acted as a siphon, in a very efficient 
manner. I always laid a large piece of 
gum cloth on the floor under the basin, and 
a similar piece on the wash stand, so that 
the room was none the worse for the pres- 
ence of pyro., silver, cyanide and other 
chemicals. Light was supplied by two or 
three candles surrounded by a sheet of 
gelatine stained yellow, or sometimes by an 
American yellow glass Argand gas chim- 
ney, both of which answered well, giving 
an amount of light which enabled me to 
see everything with ease, and yet did not 
fog the plates in the least, another great 
advantage of collodion over gelatine when 





the plates are developed in an hotel bed- 
room with absence of all photographic con- 
veniences. 

I was sorry on all accounts to leave Kil- 
larney, but we were only birds of passage, 
as it were, en route for England, so after 
three days at the lakes we took rail for 
Dublin. Here there were numerous ob- 
jects interesting to the sight-seer, but noth- 
ing of much account for the camera. I 
may give the following bill of fare for din- 
ner at the Gresham Hotel, which will serve 
as a model for almost all the rest of Great 
Britain. The food is the same and cooked 
in the same way throughout her Majesty’s 
dominions—little variety being introduced 
save the different fruits and vegetables in 
season —neither, however, bearing any 
comparison to our own, especially in Au- 
gust and September. 


Soups 
Julien. Oxtail. 
Fish 
Haddock. Sole. 
Chicken and Ham. Sweetbreads. 


Roast Beef with Potatoes, Cauliflower, Peas 
Pudding. Jelly. 
Lettuce, Cheese, Crackers, etc., etc. 
Dessert : 
Nuts, Oranges, Figs, etc. 
Coffee. 

After a few pleasant days in the capital 
of the Emerald Isle, we crossed to Eng- 
land, landing at Holyhead, thence to the 
quaint town of Chester, where I was greatly 
disappointed in getting nothing with the 
camera, owing to the incessant rain and 
hard wind. Should this article meet the 
eyes of any one projecting a photographic 
trip to Great Britain, let me advise him to 
lay in a goodly stock of patience as regards 
weather, Overcast days even in summer 
are the general rule—sunlight the excep- 
tion. For instance, at Ventnor, in the Isle 
of Wight, out of fourteen days (Sundays 
included), there were only four when the 
sun shone fairly bright, and the constant 
wind is even more annoying to the photog- 
rapher than the dull light. 

Thus having missed Chester, I picked 
up some nice bits at Haddon Hall and 
Rowsley, in Derbyshire, which was our 
next point. Next to this came Ely, with 
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its grand cathedral, and where I fully real- 
ized that to make anything like an effective 
photograph of these old stone buildings, a 
full sun is a sine gua non. No matter how 
sensitive the plate, or what developer or 
intensifier be used, the picture will certainly 
be flat and tame unless there is full sun, 
so as to give high lights and corresponding 
shadows. The tent pitched onthe green 
in front of the Cathedral was an entire 
afternoon’s amusement for the children of 
the town. Imaging fixing and washing a 
wet collodion plate with sixty or more 
ragged urchins pressing around one. And 
speaking of washing makes me think of the 
bad water almost universal in England. 
Cyarride of potassium was instantly precipi- 
tated; nitrate of silver, ditto; in fact the 
only resource is to use distilled water from 
the druggist. 

After leaving Ely, the camera remained 
in abeyance for acouple of weeks, while 
its owner directed himself to revisiting 
many places of interest in London, not 
forgetting the Photo. Supply Stores, and 
particularly among these the second-hand 
shops. In London the traffic in second- 
hand photo material constitutes an enor- 
mous business. One sees whole cases full 
of lenses— hundreds of them, by every 
maker and of every size and kind. Ditto 
cameras, headrests, tripods, tents, and, in 
short, everything. Then, the regular deal- 
ers have varied assortments of apparatus, 
and it is here that the foreigner’s money 
generally burns in his pocket. It would, I 
think, require more than ordinary enthu- 
siasm to photograph in the streets of Lon- 
don. In nota few cases a permit would 
have to be obtained, and the annoyance 
from crowds would be very great. Excel- 
lent views of all the prominent buildings of 
interest, both interior and exterior, may 
always be purchased at fair prices. 

A flying visit to Canterbury after leaving 
London, followed by Brighton, Chichester, 
Portsmouth, etc., brought us finally to the 
romantic and beautiful Isle of Wight, a 
paradise of rural loveliness, with green 
lanes, thatched cottages, grey old castles, 
quaint villages and, indeed, endless sub- 
jects for the camera. I landed on the 
island ‘“‘ big with mighty purpose,’’ but, 





alas ! the unfavorable rain and wind inter- 
fered sadly with the work. ‘The crowning 
beauty of the scenery in the island is, as I 
have already hinted, the foliage. But what 
can be done when there are unceasing 
squalls or even gales of wind making the 
trees nod to each other like so many dan- 
dies in Pall Mall! It was only by keeping 
everything in readiness and making the 
most of the few hours sun we had, that I 
got anything. Quick plates here again 
would have been but a partial cure for the 
trouble. Shorter exposures would have 
been more convenient, but it is on subjects 
like these, as well as architecture, that the 
sun adds so immensely to the general ef- 
fect. Perhaps the traveller appreciates 
what sun he does see the more on account 
of its rarity. Wet collodion did most of 
the work here, and I have seldom enjoyed 
anything more than riding through those 
lovely green roads with their hedges full 
of sweet-scented flowers, and pitching up 
the tent at some choice bit. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. W. G. Stillman, 
an American amateur, and was courteously 
entertained at his house at Merstone. Vent- 
nor was our headquarters, and surely there 
could be no better either for pleasure or 
photography. I longed to spend an entire 
summer in this one spot, so as to be able 
to do some kind of justice to the exquisite 
subjects which abound. 
Yours truly, 
ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


_- 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOOIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A stated meeting was held Wednesday 
evening, May 5th, 1886, with Vice Presi- 
dent John G. Bullock in the chair, 

The Secretary reported the receipt of 
communications from the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers of New Yorkeand the 
Boston Society of Amateur Photographers, 
in regard to the proposed plan of the three 
Societies uniting in one general exhibition 
each year. 

The suggestion having met with the ap- 
proval of the New York and Boston Socie- 
ties, and they having appointed committees 
to carry out the plans in connection with 
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the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 
on motion of Mr. Browne, a committee, 
consisting of Mr. John G. Bullock, Charles 
R. Pancoast and Robert S. Redfield, was 
appointed, with full power to act, to rep- 
resent this Society in arranging and carry- 
ing out such a plan. 

The Secretary also reported the receipt 
of a pamphlet by Mr. Frederick E. Ives, 
entitled ‘“‘ Isochromatic Photography with 
Chlorophyl,’’ which was presented to the 
Society by the author. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Ives for the donation. 

The resignation of Mr. Edgar W. Earle, 
to take effect at the end of the current fis- 
cal year, was presented and accepted. 

The Committee on Membership reported 
the election as active members of Messrs. 
E. F. C. Davis and R. Wistar Harvey. 

The Excursion Committee submitted a 
plan for an excursion to Virginia, to oc- 
cupy about one week’s time, visiting the 
Natural Bridge, Allegheny Springs and such 
other points of photographic interest as 
might hereafter be decided upon. A plan 
was also proposed for a single day trip to 
New York harbor. Members wishing to 
take part in either or both of the proposed 
trips were requested to so notify the Ex- 
cursion Committee. 

The paper of the evening was read by 
Mr. Charles R. Pancoast, whose subject 
was ‘‘A Convenient and Inexpensive Ap- 
paratus for Making Lantern Slides.”’ 

Mr. Redfield asked whether it was neces- 
sary to shut out the light from the space 
between the lens and the negative in mak- 
ing slides. 

Mr. Pancoast and others thought it better 
to do so, as the diffused light which other- 
wise passed through the lens, to some ex- 
tent affected the brilliancy and clearness of 
the slide. 

Mr. Wood stated that in making local 
reduction of over-intensity in a negative, 
or in removing light streaks from defective 
plate holders, or other cause, he had found 
that ordinary india rubber, as used for 
erasing pencil marks, acted very quickly 
and effectively. By cutting an aperture in 
a piece of paper and laying it over the 
negative portions of the same of any size 
or shape, can readily and quickly be re- 





duced so as to soften high lights or inten- 
sify shadows in the print as may be re- 
quired. 

Mr. Galloway C. Morris thought this 
practically a modification of the plan pro- 
posed by him some time ago for local re- 
duction by use of fine emery powder or 
other similar substances. India rubber 
prepared for erasing purposes contained 
diatomaceous earth which supplied the grit 
necessary for reducing the gelatine film. 

Mr. Redfield showed two negatives which 
had been affected in a peculiar manner in 
the fixing bath. On portions of the plate 
the bromide of silver, instead of dissolving 
out in the usual manner, remained in 
streaks and blotches, which dissolved very 
slowly, and when the whole plate was 
practically clear, these blotches in the film, 
apparently thicker than the other portions, 
remained quite visible by reflected light, 
and to some extent by transmitted light. 
Four other plates from two other emulsions 
developed and fixed the same evening in 
the same solutions were entirely free from 
the trouble. The fixing bath was a satu- 
rated solution of hyposulphite of soda di- 
luted with an equal bulk of water. Before 
fixing, all the plates had been passed 
through a bath of alum and sulphuric acid, 
and washed the usual time between the 
two baths. The alum bath was an old 
one, which had been in use for several 
months. 

Mr. Redfield mentioned that he had once 
before had a similar experience with a 
single plate, from a lot which were of most 
excellent quality. 

Asan explanation of the trouble, it was 
suggested that after the alum bath the 
plates had not been sufficiently washed to 
remove the alum, so that sulphur from the 
fixing bath was precipitated in the film. 
It was also thought that the old alum bath 
may have acted on the film in such a way 
as to interfere withthe action of the fixing 
bath in dissolving the bromide of silver. 

Mr. Browne showed a print, which had 
been loaned him by a friend, from a nega- 
tive made by Major Wallace F. Randolph, 
Fifth Artillery, U. S. A. The print rep- 
resented the discharge of the new dyna- 
mite gun, with which experiments are 
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being made at Fort Hamilton, New York. | jectile was visible. 


The exposure was made with an improved 
form of shutter, devised by Major Ran- 
dolph ; and, though taken in a direction at 
right angles with the line of fire, the pro- 


Its initial velocity was 
estimated at 900 to 1000 feet per second, 
and its actual size was said to be 3 or 4 feet 
long. Adjourned. 

ROBERT REDFIELD, Secretary. 


-— 





A Oonvenient and Inexpensive Apparatus for Making Lantern Slides. 


BY C. R. PANCOAST. 
Read before the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, May sth, 1886. 





Much has been said of late concerning 
the various processes tor making lantern 
slides, while comparatively little attention 
has been given to the apparatus necessary 
for the work. Many, no doubt, think that 
cumbersome and expensive arrangements 
are indispensable, and are deterred from 
indulging in this most fascinating of all 
photographic productions by the thought of 
a costly outfit. Of course, a well-arranged 
and constructed copying camera is a valua- 
ble adjunct to any outfit. For those who 
do not possess such an instrument, and are 
desirous of experimenting, I will endeavor 
to describe a thoroughly practical and in- 
expensive appliance which any one of even 
moderate constructive ability can make in 
a few hours, and at an insignificant cost for 
material. It is premised that the experi- 
menter has a good camera and lens, and 
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for sake of convenience suppose that the 
former is for plates 6'4x8% inches, and the 
latter of about 7-inch focus. For slide 
making, short focussed lenses are prefera- 
ble, on account of the greater compact- 
ness of the apparatus, although as far as 
the product goes, it is immaterial what 
sized cameras and lenses are used. For 
illustration, therefore, I have selected a 
size that is presumably a standard. Hav- 
ing, then, the camera and lens, the first 
step is to make the base board. This may 
be a pine board, two or three inches wider 
than the bed of the camera and four or five 
feet long, and sufficiently thick to be per- 
fectly rigid ; this should be planed perfectly 
smooth and true. Next prepare two strips, 
A, for guides one-half inch square and three 
feet long, secure one of these on either side 
of the board, parallel to the edges, soas to 
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form a track in which the camera may easily 
slide the entire length of the board. Now 
cut a slot, B, three-eighths of an inch wide, 
in the centre of the base board running to 
within six inches of each end ; this must be 
in a line with the screw hole in the base of 
the camera, and sufficiently large to allow 
the tripod screw to move freely the entire 
distance. This is intended to permit the 
camera to be clamped in position directly 
the proper focus is obtained. Next con- 
struct a square frame, D, of such size that 
when secured to the end of the base board 
its centre shall be in the axis of the lens, C, 
on the camera. In the camera previously 
mentioned the distance from the centre of 
the lens to the base board is six inches, 
hence the frame should measure 12 inches 
square outside. This is to be screwed 
rigidly to the end of the base board per- 
fectly square and perpendicular ; especial 
care must be given to this, as in the event 
of any careless workmanship distorted 
slides will be the result. For greater com- 
pactness, this frame may be hinged so as 
to fold back on the base board, and, when 
wanted for use, held firmly in a perpendic- 
ular position by side braces. 

Now make two strips, E, 13 inches long 
by 1 inch wide and % inch thick, having in 
one of the half-inch sides a groove its en- 
tire length one-eighth inch wide and three- 
sixteenths inch deep : these, one above and 
one below, form the negative carrier pro- 
per. 

On the ends of these are fastened blocks 
F, 3 inches long by 1 inch wide and ¥% 
inch thick, having in the one inch sides 
longitudinal grooves % inch wide and 
deep. On the outside perpendicular edges 
of the 12 inch square frame are fastened 
guides, G, % inch square and 12 inches 
long, planed perfectly true and fitting 
neatly the % inch grooves in the 3 inch 
blocks. When properly adjusted these 
blocks and their grooved connecting car- 
rier bars should slide evenly the whole 
distance on the guides on the square frame. 
It is recommended to rub both the grooves 
and the guides with powdered talc ; this 
makes an excellent lubricant and is much 
more lasting than oil or grease. It must 
be remembered that the connecting carrier 





bars should have their grooved faces op- 
posite, in order that the negative may 
slide in the grooves. Such a carrying frame 
as described will take any sized plate, 
either vertically or horizontally, from 8 x 10 
down. 

To place a negative in position, the car- 
rier bars, E, just described, are raised or 
lowered until the plate will just fit easily in 
the grooves ; it is then brought to a cen- 
tral position, as shown by the scale. In 
order to facilitate the quick adjustment, I 
would recommend the use of scales on both 
the horizontal bar and the uprights, these 
to be graduated in inches and quarters, and 
reading both ways from the centre mark. 
In this way the adjustment is quickly made, 
and when once fixed need not be altered, 
except for a larger or smaller plate. I was 
led into adopting this arrangement by fre- 
quently desiring to make slides from por- 
tions of negatives not absolutely central. 
By sliding the negative laterally or the 
carrying frame vertically a considerable 
range of motion is obtained. With the 
usual form of copying camera having ‘‘kits’’ 
or frames, such “ picking out’’ of the sub- 
ject is impossible. The apparatus now 
being complete, it is only necessary to put 
a negative in the carrying frame, place the 
camera in position and point the whole 
affair at a clear northern sky, or where 
this is impracticable to the light from a white 
reflector. To get the exact amount of sub- 
ject in the slide, it is necessary to mark in 
pencil on the ground glass the form of the 
slide mat. When exposing, it is necessary 
to cover the space between the camera and 
carrying frame with a dark cloth in order 
to cut off any extraneous light, and allow 
only that passing through the plate to enter 
the lens. This style of copying table an- 
swers perfectly for making transparencies 
and enlargements, for the latter the only 
alteration necessary would be an extra 
length to the base board. Such an appara- 
tus as I have described can be constructed 
by any carpenter for asmall sum, and is 
thoroughly practical in every way. 

poe REESE SS SE IO Be 


A GOOD DAY FOR LANDSCAPES. 
No stir of air was there 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day, 
Robs not one light seedtrom the feather’d grass.—Keats 
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It is with pleasure that we give a review 
of the beautiful work of art which comes 
to us from Germany with No. 17 of the 
‘‘Deutsche Photographen Zeitung,’ of 
which K. Schwier is editor. It is a gela- 
tine transfer print, by J. B. Obernetter, 
of Munich. The original photograph from 
which it is made, being a character study 
by Fr. Muller, of the same city, and as in 
so excellent a work we feel that all con- 
cerned should have credit for their part, 
we also give the name of the maker of the 
Dry Plate used—Th. Matter, of Mannheim. 
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It is a very remarkable character head, 
seeming fairly to stand out in relief from 
its background. The secret of its excel- 
lence seems to consist in its breadth of 
light and shadow, and predominance of 
half tones. The amount of very high light 
and very deep shadow is small, and there 
is only one portion where there is anything 
like sharp contrast or relief, and this con- 
tour being picturesque and agreeable in 
its outline, gives emphasis to the subject 
asa whole. The background is quiet, half 
light, which is best for a subject full of in- 
terest, picturesqueness and variety. And 
the way in which the further outline of the 
face and garments is lost in it, adds to 
the roundness of the head, and prevents 
all hardness and harshness. 

Apart from its excellence as a work of 
art, the picture is an interesting one. One 
sees in the weathered old face the story of 
a life of toil and care. The subject seems 
to be a Dutch fisherman, the threadbare 
garments, with here and there the work of 
needle and thread in saving repair, show 
the struggle with povety, and yet there is 
an expression of honest contentment withal 
which bespeaks a life of duty well done. 

To all those who are familiar with the 





work of the eminent old Dutch painter 
Denner, this gelatine print will possess 
additional interest as showing how‘ his 
well-earned reputation was founded upon 
that truth of character and wonderful at- 
tention to detail which we see here at- 
tained by this remarkable modern inven- 
tion. We do not give our readers a 
large copy of this admirable work, because 
to attempt a reproduction by any of the 
means within our reach would simply de- 
stroy those refined qualities for which it is 
so remarkable. The accompanying re- 
duced photograph will serve in some de- 
gree as a reference for the text. We should 
be glad if it would prove a source of emu- 
lation to some of our amateur and profes- 
sional readers to lay hold of some of the 
strange characters whom we see upon the 
streets, and furnish us with an original 
subject for our Journal. 


As a supplement to the London ‘‘ Ama- 
teur Photographer’’ for April 23d, there 
comes a phototype reproduction, by C. An- 
gerer & Gosehel, of Vienna, of the ‘‘Ama- 
teur Photographer” prize, at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Association. The 
print is given as the fac-simile of a photo- 
graph by Charles Brooman-White. Itis a 
view on the Arrochar road, Loch Long, 
and represents a picturesque roadside cot- 
tage group, with quaint little trees, old 
walls and a peep of mountain in the dis- 
tance. But on account of the loss of all 
the beautiful gradations of tones which the 
original photograph must have possessed, 
if it was a good one, there is a want of re- 
lief, and a certain harsh scratching look in 
this print which entirely destroys the senti- 
ment and beauty which the scene would 
present in nature. It is to be regretted 
that there is no means, sufficiently reason- 
able in cost, by which such pictures might 
be well reproduced. To our thinking it 
would be just as well if a good deal of this 
reproduction work now being turned out 
were left undone. 


WE had the pleasure of seeing our friend 
Mr. W. H. Rau, of this city, embark upon 
the Steamer Weesland for a photographic 
sojourn of a few months in Europe. 
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It will be remembered that Mr. Rau was 
one of the first amongst professional pho- 
tographers in our country jn adopting and 
successfully working the gelatine dry plate. 

Five years ago the virtues of gelatine 


were looked upon here ‘‘askance and | 


doubtingly,’’ but despite the admonitions 
of timid advisers that entire dependence 
upon them was hazardous, he confidently 
employed them in an extensive and distant 
photographic journey, and triumphantly de- 
monstrated on his return that they would 
yield, as he predicted, brilliant negatives. 

We are glad to say that he is again a 
pioneer in the new departure in photogra- 
phy. This time he has set aside glass for 
the superior advantages of paper, and has 
equipped himself with a complete outfit of 
Roll Holders and Stripping Films of the 
Eastman Co. 

He has provided material sufficient for 
a thousand negatives, yet it occupies so 
little room that he himself can very con- 
veniently carry the whole apparatus, inclu- 
ding camera and tripod. Knowing his 
artistic ability and skill as a photographer, 
we anticipate many beautiful results from 
his short visit to the old world. 


WHEN a few months ago we began to 
enlarge and improve our Journal, we pro- 
mised to occasionally embellish its pages 
with' photographic illustrations. Weare now 
much pleased to say that the favor it is re- 
ceiving encourages us to prosent here- 
after an illustration every month. The 
price will remain the same. The reading 
matter will be constantly improvmg. We 
are determined to give our readers the 
best photographic literature which can be 
secured. Our friends have promised their 
support by contributions of choice articles 
of a practical character, and we shall avail 
ourselves of the generous offer. 


THE subject of Isochromatic Photogra- 
phy, or, as some prefer to call it, Ortho- 
chromatic Photography, is claiming more 
and more the attention of the profession. 
It is therefore with interest that we read 
the pamphlet of Mr. Frederick E. Ives, 
wherein is collected his various important 
papers on the subject published at differ- 
ent times in the photographic journals. 





Mr. Ives has thoroughly investigated the 
action of the various dyes employed, but 
has devoted special attention to the action 
of chlorophyl in rendering true color-tone 
in photography. 

Whatever claims others may make as to 
priority in discovery of the theoretical 
principles involved, one thing is sure—the 
method worked out by Mr. Ives is the 
most practical and undoubtedly attended 
with the most satisfactory results. Neither 
eosin, azaline or the numerous other dye 
stuffs yield such beautiful gradations in 
the different shades of color as chlorophyl 
from blue myrtle leaves. 

As early as 1879, Mr. Ives called atten- 
tion to the possibility of producing correct 
color-tone, but the process did not receive 
the attention it demanded 

Subsequent investigation has been en- 
tirely In the direction for making gelatine 
dry plates sensitive to the non-actinic 
colors, but the resuits hitherto have fallen 
far short of those obtained by Mr. Ives’ 
emulsion. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
a chromo card, in vermilion, yellow, pur- 
ple and green, and photographs of the 
same with ordinary gelatine plate, chloro- 
phyl and eosin process. The only advan- 
tage the eosin has over the ordinary pro- 
cess is in the rendering of the yellows 
and greens, while the chlorophyl correctly 
translates all the colors. 


WE had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Chadwick, of Manchester. England, whose 
excellent writings on magic lantern matters 
are no doubt well known to our readers. 

He is a genial gentleman and possessed 
of a fund of pleasant anecdote connected 
with his travels, and a store of valuable 
information on photographic matters. He 
is on a pleasure visit to our country, and 
will take home many good impressions. 
(We mean photographic. ) 


THE New Illustrated Catalogue, issued 
by Zimmerman Bros., of St. Paul, Minn., 
is quite an encyclopedia of useful infor- 
mation on all photographic requisites. 

We took much interest in reading the 
description of new things which have been 
but recently introduced to the profession, 
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many of which are of real worth and prac- 
tical value. 

Messrs. Zimmerman Bros. are well known 
throughout the country as enterprising and 
trustworthy merchants, who are alive to 
the importance of securing the best goods 
for their patrons. 

Their old friends need no other induce- 
ment to continue their patronage than the 
confidence which commercial intercourse 
with them has inspired. 

Those who receive the catalogue for the 
first time and begin business relations with 
them, will, we are sure, long continue. 


Pror. H. A. BARHypT, of Kingston, N. 
Y., has sent us his little Treatise on Solar 
Crayon Portraits, and the Art of Using 
Liquid Transparent Water Colors. 

The writer is evidently a practical worker 
and knows how to convey his ideas on the 
subject in a clear and simple manner. We 
fancy any one possessed of a little taste in 
combining colors, or any ability in drawing, 
would produce excellent work by following 
the instructions laid down. 


It will surely be sufficient to call the at- 
tention of those who have the faintest no- 
tion of staying away from the great conven- 
tion next month, to the practical arguments 
why they should go, as set forth in the able 
address of President Potter, published in 
the current number of the American Jour- 
nal. 

Undoubtedly it will overtop all the pre- 
vious conventions. 

In addition to the numerous awards, due 
to the generosity of those who believe in 
the position modern photography has at- 
tained in the rank of Art, we have yet to 
mention the prizes of $150, offered by the 
Messrs. Anthony, of N. Y., for landscape 
and portraiture work, and the grand award 
of Mr. G. Cramer, of St. Louis, of $500 in 
cash, in five prizes of $100 each, for the five 
best exhibits of photographs, of any kind 
and size, upon his plates. 

It is not yet too late to look after your 
interests, and try for the prize of the high 
calling in our art, 

Make application at once. 





Editor Americau Jour. Photography : 
DEAR SIR :— 


In your April issue I notice the query, 
‘‘Why do photographers strike a higher 
horizon than artists?”’ The reason, to me, 
is certainly to be found first, in the differ- 
ent conditions under which the men work, 
and, second, to badly designed apparatus. 

Artists, as a rule, in sketching, occupy 
a low seat, bringing their line of vision 
nearer the ground, and consequently fore- 
shortening the foreground. Photographers, 
on the other hand, find it more convenient 
to stand to focus and adjust the camera ; 
the difference in level between the two 
points of view making a very perceptible 
change in the picture. 

Very few of the American makers of 
cameras are alive to the fact that to a per- 
fectly working camera, a rising front having 
a great range of movement is an absolute 
necessity. With the small amount of rise, as 
is usually supplied in the modern camera, 
it is impossible to cut off as much of an 
uninteresting foreground as may be neces- 
sary to an agreeable composition. To 
accomplish this, recourse must be had to 
tilting the camera (a thoroughly objection- 
able feature, unless a swing back is judi- 
ciously used) or improvising a foreground 
by the introduction of a figure, a pile of 
stones, or an old log ; these in many cases 
make an incongruity and had best be 
omitted. In the writer’s opinion, it is far 
easier, in such cases, to cut off all or nearly 
all of the foreground, and introduce an 
appropriate sky. Any one who has worked 
with a camera having a large range of 
movement on the rising front, will appre- 
ciate its advantage. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to have lenses which cover a larger 
plate than the one used, in order that an 
extreme upward movement of the lens will 
not carry the plate beyond the disc of illu- 
mination. Now, as the proper amount of 
rise, the writer would suggest as follows: 
For a 4 x 5, 1% inches; for a 5x 7, 13% 
inches ; for 6% x 8%, 2% inches. These 
may seem excessive, but when vertical 
pictures are considered they will be about 
right. 

With the camera constructed on the 
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above suggestions, a swing back is prac- 
tically unnecessary, and its consequent 
weight and complication of parts can be 
dispensed with. 

Very truly, 


 &. ¥. 
Cornwells, Pa., May 1, 1886. 





P. A. OF A. 


To the Photographic Fraternity : 


At the coming Convention a grand op- 
portunity will be given the energetic, wide 
awake and competent photographer to win 
a valuable prize. Eight gold and eight 
silver medals tor home productions alone. 
Also two medals of merit, so that the en- 
thusiast or specialist, with a well developed 
idea, process or specialty, has a chance for 
recognition. The man doing work on a 
small scale, provided it has merit, has a 
fair and square chance to win laurels. It 
is not conceivable that anything more 
could be done without offering medals for 
demerit. 

Now the soap | is upon us to show 
our appreciation of the generous contribu- 
tions to the medal fund, our bounden duty 
to make sure that the contributors shall 
not feel that they have cast pearls before 
swine. Rest assured that the tide will not 
soon be in our favor again, should the in- 
different encouragement be given to the 
present flood-tide of Convention affairs. 

We want growth, and this can only be 
by taking advantage of every favorable cir- 
cumstance placed within our reach. Let 
us get rid of our crude individualisms and 
provincialisms, by coming out and show- 
ing our hands to people who know the 
good when they see it and the bad also 
when they see it, who will not give us ig- 
norant praise nor ignorant criticism, who 
are not indifferent to our success, but who 
will give us discriminate, appreciative and 
enlightened encouragement. This is the 
road to broad, generous personality—take 
it. Come, now; “faint heart never won 
fair lady,’’ and so never won a prize. 

Having your pictures on display with 
others, under the same light and condi- 
tions, and being able to step from your 
own to other’s work, you will be enabled 
make a fair, critical comparison. Divest 
yourself of prejudice or blindness to your 
own faults, and institute a critical examin- 
ation and comparison of position, compo- 
sition, light and shade, tone. chemical ef- 
fects and the /out ensemble which go to 
make the perfect photograph. 

Don’t go around saying ‘‘Oh, I have 
better work than that at home,” for no- 
body will believe you. Bring your work, 
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that it may justify you in the sight of your 
friends, and make your enemies hold their 
peace. But even if you feel every day of 
the Convention like pitching your display 
into the Mississippi, it will do you good, 
for behold ! you begin to know good from 
evil. To know a defect is next door to 
the remedy. 

On the other hand, the man who stays 
at home to expand his purse will surely 
contract his mind. An exclusive workshop 
of Mammon precludes culture. Command 
lucre, but let it not command you. The 
well rounded complete man should be 
your capital. Your judgment and insight 
modify and give character to all you do. 
Your tastes, culture, tone, etc., the pecu- 
liar subjective environment of your mind 
stamps itself unconsciously upon all your 
productions, the objective results. here- 
fore, avoid narrowness and clanishness, 
get out of your den and “‘ the shop circle ’’ 
occasionally, at least, put yourself in the 
way of the friction of social intercourse and 
come and see what photography is doing. 

Photography, the connecting link be- 
tween science and art—more than science 
and if less than great art, is still a great 
calling. These three will continue to be 
intimately interwoven in the growth and 
progress of the race in coming ages. But 
where do you, the individual photographer 
stand? The vital question with every one 
of us—Come and see. 

The P. A. of A. has the look of perma- 
nency, has evidently come to stay, and it 
has a social life which you will do well to 
identify yourself with, and the sooner you 
do it, the sooner and easier you will be 
able to put yourself in line and reap the 
advantages of such association, and its at- 
tendant social conditions. 

It is well freighted, has accumulated con- 
siderable momentum, and will move stead- 
ily forward, and if you are not wide awake 
and on hand, you will be left in the rear. 
Canvas the situation, and if you do it un- 
derstandingly you will join the procession. 

To avoid the rush, delay and annoyance 
at the entrance consequent upon paying 
dues and receiving certificates, send in 
your dues beforehand, to our worthy trea- 
surer, G. M. Carlisle, Providence, R. L., 
who, being very prompt. will immediately 
acknowledge the receipt of same and send 
you your certificate. He keeps his ac- 
counts in such excellent shape that he is 
able at a glance to tell you on hearing your 
name at the entrance that your dues are 
paid, and you forthwith receive your badge 
and may step in, while the negligent who 
precede you stand and await their turn, 
which takes considerable time. 

Come and help us push photography a 
peg higher. W. H. Potter. 
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‘May Bargain List. 


Accessories : 

1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 
net combined, fair condition, 

1—Papier Mache Pedestals and Bases, 

good order, each . 

1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair ‘order, 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair ; . . 


; good as new . 30 00 
1—Spencer Head-rest . II 00 
I—Floor Rug, 8x8 feet . 10 00 
1—Drapery ‘ , 4 00 
1— Drapery ‘ 6 00 
1—Stone Wall . 2 50 
1—Rustic Stile in good condition. Price, 
new, $8.00, will sell for . 4 00 
1—Centennial Camera Stand, in “good 
condition II oo 
2—Tall [lead Rests, price each. . . - 200 
1—Cross Baby Chair, almost new. . . 4 00 
1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feetlong. . 2 00 
1—Papier Mache Rock, 45 in. high . 7 00 
1—Papier Mache Balustrade .-* 7 00 
I—8x1o Exterior Background, slightly 
damaged . 6 00 
1—8xIo Osborne Interior, “new,” light 
left of subject ‘ » + $17.00 


Camera Boxes. 

1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
Me ss — 

I—4x7% Stereo Box “(wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
pair Zantmeyer Lenses. . 

1—6%x8¥% Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
er, fair condition 

t—8x10 American Optical Co.'s C2 amera 
Box and Plate Holder, in good con- 
dition. . 

1—5x8 AOCo. first quality box, 4 double 
holders, carrying case tripod. 
1 5x6 Dallmyer RR Lense, used 
very little, good as new ° 


Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 
Stops. Very little used... . 
1—4x4 C. C. Harrison Portrait Le ens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Central Stops. . o4 
1—5x8 Waterbury Lens. . 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens Ww. 
1—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens 
1—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 
1—Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 


30 00 


30 00 





68 00 
a§ 00 


25 00 | 





45 00 





t—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 

lenses, in good order... . . . - 15 00 
I—1I0 inch ‘Condensing Lense. « - « 15 00 
1—Matched Pair Imitation Dallmyer 


Lenses, per pair. 12 00 





FOR SALE. 

A Handsomely Fitted Photo. Gallery, in a 
leading inland town of Pennsylvania. For par- 
ticulars, address F, care 

Thos, H. McCollin, 


635 Arch St., Phila. 





WANTED.—By an experienced young man, 

a position as printer and toner. Have gvod re- 
commendations. Address P. O. Box 518, 

Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 
Large Portable House, fitted complete, with 
privilege of location in West Park. 
Apply, THOs. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch St., Philadelphia, 





GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 

A strictly first class photograph gallery for 
sale, on Fourteenth Street, near Macy’s. Reason 
for selling owner going abroad, 

Address J, P. DECKER, 
405 Fourth Ave, N., Y. 





Try Griscom’s Pure Carbonate Seda. 
Double Strength of Sal Soda. 
Price 10 cents per pound, 
THOS, H. McCOLLIN, 


635 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





DRAUGHTSMEN’S 


SENSITIVE PAPER, 


(Blue Process). 


A cheap, accurate and an exceedingly easy 
method of copying Draughtsmen’s drawings 
| by means of light. 


Send for Circular. 





PLATINUM MATERIALS. 
THOS. H. McOOLLIN 635 Arch Street, 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
Platinum Materials. 
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NWEW7 BOOK orm 
Solar Crayon Portraits, 


—ILLUSTRATED— 


——_~ 





Crayon 
Portraits. 





BS 








Theory of 
Coloring 








Am, 0 mde 


For amateurs and photographers, entitled a complete treatise on Solar Crayon Portraits, and the 
use of transparent liquid water colors, and the theory of coloring photographs, 


The only Book Published on Solar Crayons 


Written by an artist, Professor Barhydt, having devoted twenty years making Crayon Portraits, 
and teaching Crayon Portraiture, has been able from his experience as artist and teacher, toypoint 
out those defects that beginners are liable to make. So that amateurs will find this book practical 
and professionals will gain many ideas from it that will be of value to them, 


Price, - - 


= 50 cts. 


May be obtained from all dealers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


J. A. BARHYDT, Kingston, New York. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
AGENT FOR 


Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, 
Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanters, 
Headquarters for Accessories. 
Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and 
Price Lists on application. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


GEORGE MURPHY. 


250 Mercer St., New York. 








Something Entirely New! 


Negative Stickers. The most convenient de- 
vice for Numbering Negatives and keeping tally 
on printing frames. 

Always ready for use. 500 for 15 cts. 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch Street, Phila. 


CAMERA, FIELD AND BOOK 


A Monthly Magazine of Photography, Litera- 





| ture’ and Out-Door Life, $1.00 per year. Four 


Months’ Tria! Trip, 10 cts. Address, 


CAMERA, FIELD & BOOK, 
Bristolville, Ohio. 





Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


Fatent Stamp Photos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 


To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 


Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


3 HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Gened/i), 923 Olive 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWVATS RELIABLE! 





RENE 


Hastman’s Negative Paper & Roll Holders 


Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 





Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





Phoicereaphic Sitsock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ricmeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
And ‘A mericay, Alhotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 


Subscriptions, 
One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, oe - - - - - $3.00 
One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - - - - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 


Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 
Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. : 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 6}x9} inches; outside size, 8}x11} inches. 
ards, 24x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 

One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 

Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to pullishers, Copy for advertisements must be 
received at office on or before Monday, five days in aivance, of the day of publication, Adver- 


tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


oe eh Ee ee ee ok 188 
SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
Ghe Photographig Gimes and American Photographer, 
Please send. .....-. a ae _) a oe ee ee issue 
commencing with. ........ 188 Ws + 4 a 4. 6 “a be < to my address: 
a ee ee ee ee ee a ae ao ee ee 
5 es a ee a ee ee en ane ae ae a ee 
CO ese eee Se we ee ee SO ee 
State 


sae ek oe oe oe ee ee Ae a Oe Be Oe oe oe a ee 


Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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CARBUTT’S 
pO DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 


Specials for Portraiture. 
A. for Transparencies. 


os CARiy S B. for Landscapes and General 


49 MANUFACTURER aN Photography. 


eyo OnN> ¥ OPAL PLATES, Sdidine Abe or Gelatino 


Ohloride for Positives and Transparencies. 
oxhh SMC Ky Multum In ‘Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 












\ PHOTO GRAPH/C | Oarbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 
\ SPect aALTIE?/ 


OP ALS 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


J. Carbutt ‘ieee Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 











USE 


Cramer's Plates. 


———__- +> —___—_- 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


——-.- - - -~+—ee SC CSOt—C 


WINITE'OrM & RELIABLE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 








TI 


THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE: CO. 


827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST, LOUIS; MO. 








Have recently Enlarged their Factory, ‘so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their'‘new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 
and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., Sti Louis, Mo 


~~. VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 

















Ideal, 
New Model, _ 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore. 
Challenge. _ 





For Sale by all’ Stock Dealers. 


7or 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. : 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


tr and 13 Aqueduct St. - 44 mo-s; ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and ‘very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


seefininge all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 


——AT THEIR——— 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Ivo. S22 RACH STREIHT, '- 
PHILADELPHIA 








_N.B—A — containing directions about saving waste will be 
mailed free to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Eriladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 


We would call the attention of Photographers. to. the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 





To those who have not used it—GIVE IT 'A:. TRIAL. 


For Sale by all - 





Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 


2—84 : 
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— = MORGANS#—— 
x Large Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAC, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. 
Cre 


18x22. ‘ ° ° $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 5.25 s- 
23 x 35 . , ‘ 7.25 ¥ 
27 x 42 : . > . 9.00 * 
85x46. ° : 14.50 ” 
Our Papers are sold by every —* Stock House in the United 
tates 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e;— SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.— 9 


‘The a Shutter! 














Cit DES == — 


OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! | WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX 
Bay-LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE.-@u 





No. 1—4 inch opening, . , : : $ 6.00 
No. 2—44 inch opening, ; . ° ; 7.00 
No. 83—5 inch opening, . , . ; 8.00 
No. 4—5} inch opening, , . - 10.00 


deomasacvaneé by 


THOS. FL. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





LARGE SIZES 


— 5a 


Photographic Matt-Surfaced 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 





every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 


Size. , sar Gllee. 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $4.85 
20 x 24, a “ 5.00 
22 x 24, “ “ 5.25 
22 x 27, “ “s 5.25 
25 x 80, “ “ 7.25 
26 x 40, “ “ 9.00 
35 x 46, “ “ 14.50 
The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 





sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the United Staten. 


Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Thos. H.M‘Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















Size. 

8 x 10* 
10 x 12* 
1i x 14* 
14 x 17* 
16 x 20* 
18 x 22* 
20 x 24 
22 x 27 
25 x 30 

“ 26x 32 
29 x 36 
30 x 40 
85 x 45 
40 x 50 
45 x 60 
50 x 70 
52 x 80 


Unmounted. 


$1 


ed 
PS ie Seale 


>> Photographie Enlargements << 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS 


—BY THE— 


Electric Light. 


NO DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF WEATHER. 


00 
00 
25 
50 
75 
00 
25 
50 


Mounted. On Oiled Canvas, Mtd. 


$1 25 
1 25 
1 50 
2 00 


oe 

Sd BD OD GS Or CH GO CO DO bb 
S 
i) 


20 00 
25 00 


* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes. 


as next size larger. 


20 
25 
50 
00 
75 
00 
70 
35 
00 
50 
00 
25 


the 
CO COT Gp Or > He CO CO DS DS DO 


Intermediate sizes charged 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 
with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description of 


art work. 


Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 

















